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India officers should only stand in the relation of advisers 
to Local - Governments, n’hich may freely consult them j 
and that the recommendations of the Indian Industrial 
Commission that an additional member for Industries 
should be appointed in the Governor General's Executive 
Council, that an Indian Industries Board should be 
constituted, and that Imperial Indian Cherdieal, Industrial 
and other services should be organized, should not be 
accepted. ” 

Thus ndth the introduction of the Reforms, the provincial 
ministries assumed unfettered responsibility for the development of 
industries and for technical education ; the Central Government could 
enter on this field only by declai-ing, after consultation nrith the 
provinces, that the development of an industrj* vras expedient in the 
public interest, and they could 7iot spend money on such development 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State for India. A Depart- 
ment of Industries was created in the Central Government but, apart 
from its powers in re.spcct of stores purchase, it had little scope for 
a.ssisting industries. It attempted to secure some co-ordination with 
and among the provinces, bill the provinces felt no great need for that 
co-ordination, and when .severe retrenchment proved necessary in the 
Central Government in 1922-23. such activities were fairly obvioms 
objects for the “ axe ” The Industries Conferences at which the 
Centre and Provinces took counsel ended, for many years, with the 
Fourth Conference in 1922 ; the two held after the introduction of 
the Reforms had sliown clearly that the provinces did not desire to see 
tlie establishment of the Central Scrvice.s which formed an important 
element in the Indu.strial Commi.ssion 's Scheme. The Central 
Department of Industries was replaced by a Department of Industries 
and Labour which had an even smaller .share in industrial policy 
than its predecessor : and the j)rovince.s i-uinsncd their way more or 
less in isolation. Tliey had their own Departments of Industries, 
going back in some cases to a jieriod before the Industrial Commis.* 
sion, and the.se, although financial difficulties necessitated a curtail- 
ment of activities in many eases, eojitinned to pur.sue a fairly active 
policy*. 

But the Central Government, cut off though they Averc from 
industrial development in most directions, were brought into clase 
touch with it in ojjother as the re.sult of the change in fi-seal policy 
which took place in 192.3 fnlhuvincr the Report of the Indian Fise.'il 
Commission. Prior to this the trenernl policy of the Government of 
India ]»ad been to impose tariffs only for reveuiie pnrpo.se.s, A 
policy of disoriminatinff proteetion was now adopted with the result 

•Thi.e is reviewed in “ The Stnte and Industry." 
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ordination amoi’,g tlie provinces. Recently, indeed, public opinion 
has shown a tendency to criticize the Central Govcrniuent for not 
exercising powei-s of which they have largely been deprived. 

One sj^mptom and effect of the increasing desire for co-operatioii 
was the resumption in 1933, at the request of Provincial Governments, 
of the Industi’ies Conference. In opening this Confei’cnce, His 
Excellency Lord 'Willmgdon, referring to the changed outlook, 
said : 


“ Eleven years liave passed since the last of these Conferences 
was lield j inueh has happened since then and much has 
changed. The Governments of India and of the Provinces, 
as 1 remember well, were tlien trying to adjust themselves 
to the altered conditions that wlial are Itnown as the ' 
idontagu-Chelmsford coiislitulional reforms Jind brought 
in their train ; and the most important work of the earlier 
Conferences was related to the demarcation of the 
spheres of action of the Central and Pi'ovincial Govern- 
ments. There was, if I remember rightly, a little fear on 
the part of the Provinces that the Govci-nmeut of India, 
in the name of co-ordination, wished to trench on the 
rc.spousibility that had just been handed over to 
hlini.stcrs, and a natural tendency to mistrust proposals 
for nnilied effort. It is perhaps partly a result of this 
that so long a time has elapsed since the lust Conference 
of this land was held. 

But willi the passing of the years such fears have, I hope 
and believe, vanished, and it is a happy augury that this 
Conference has been convened at the instance of 
Provincial Governments. 1 think we all realize now 
that, whatever arrangements are made in the constitu- 
tional field, there will remain the need for those who are 
faced with similar problems in dilfercnt parts of India 
to take counsel together, to share the experience of their 
successes and their failures, and to guide their policy 
with some recognition of the needs not merely of their 
own areas but of India ns a whole 

We have aiTanged for this Conferenee, then, not with any 
idea of altemptiim to direct the policy that you. in your 
several spheres, slioiiUl pnr.sne. but primarily with the 
object of eiinblinu you to discuss all tbese matters among 
yourselves. Jfost of the items on your agenda relate 
solely to the transferred subjects and we felt, ns T know 
.vou feel, that the difflcultie.'t you arc facing might be 
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industrial actirity Tras mucli smaller than western countri^. 
Several industries continued to advance, and in many others the 
numbers employed at the depth of the depression 'were comparable 
with those of the prosperous period of T or S years before. The 
depression was accompanied in the omcial sphere by another wave p£ 
retrencliment- The Central Department of Industries and Labour, 
as a result oi the retrenchment campaign of ^ 1922-23, had been 
compelled to abandon much of its industrial activity, and presented 
little scope for further contraction in this field. But on the Provin- 
cial Departments, the effects were, in many directions, scarcely less 
severe than those of the earlier retrencliments, 

In lladras- financial stringency led to drastic retrenchments in 
1931-S2 and the annual cost of runnins the Department of Industries 
which was Bs. 17 lalrhs in 1929-30 fell to Rs. 6.63.000 in 1932-33. 
Peripatetic weaving parties were abolished- The Government 
Industrial Institute (Ink Factory^ had to be closed- Scholarships 
and grants to industrial schools had to be cut down and a number of 
posts, r.p.. Leather Expert, Research Engineer and Ceramic Assistant, 
came under the axe. 

In Bombay, the Retrenchment Committee of 1931-32 took the 
view that, even with the attenuated grants at his disposal, the 
Director of Industrie^ had been able to give useful assistance to 
minor industries and added that it was desirable to retain the 
nnclens of a Department of Industries in being. But the Re- 
<‘»r:rani7alion Committee appointed hy Government recommended its 
abolition. The Government, however, did not accept the recom- 
xn*'ndation and retained the DepartTnent, to which the control of 
technioal ^dnention wns transferred from the Department of Public 
Instruction in 1931. 

In Renirnl. the of Denuty Director of Industries which had 
b-n^^n held in nbeynnee since 1924 was rerived in 1934. while the post 
of Ass:;:tant Inspector of IWarine f^chools which had practically 
rema:nr;i vr.eani since its creation was abolished as a measure of 
retronchmont, Otlior retrenchments to tho extent of Rs. 57,000 pet 
annum wrr*' made in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
R''trer.eh.m''nt r'ommitte«\ but the main branches of work 
remainrl unnff^'e'p,!. Department of Sericulture was trans. 

ferred from th.*' Derartment of Airrienlture to the Department ol 
An the recommendation of the 55ixtb Industries 


In the Fnjtrd Pr 
S'^vrTr^h-r 1 9*^1 rtvi 

In ,T:;!v 

Ir.t-Stutr r 


‘ovinee^. the pn«;* of the Deputy Director of 
of <.tore«: purriiace work wn^ nhn]i«;hM in 
’ duties to the Director of Tndnstries 

of Pr:n"'!prd of the Hnreonrt Butler Teehnf»- 
r*b'^li«hed and the 'nirrrtor of Industrie? was 
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CHAPTER n. 

Technical Education. 

(j) Ch.\XGING COXDITIOirs. 

The importance of the advancement of technical and industrial 
ed nc.nl ion has long been appreciated both by the educated public 
and the Government, but progress in this direction was for some 
time slow. This was due partly to the hereditary aversion on the 
pari of young men from the manual exertion which industrial or 
technical courses frequently demand and partly to the limited field 
of ciuplojTnent which industry offered. 

But conditions have been slowly changing. The stress of uu- 
emplojTiient among the middle-classes has bi-ought home to parents 
and sons alike the increasingly small value from the pecuniary point 
of view of the purely literarj’ type of education imparted in schools 
and colleges and the imperative necessity of seeking new fields of 
einjiloyment in industrial fields. The gradual development of 
intiustry has steadily widened the effective demand for the services 
of those who liave received industrial training and has thus stimulated 
the expansion of schools and colleges to meet the need. 

There are indications indeed that in some areas and spheres of 
em]>loyment the provision of technical education has outstripped the 
demand for trained men with the result that the unemployment 
which has for some time been marked among students who were 
trained for academic courses is now apparent among those who 
have received technical training. But where care has been taken to 
regulate admissions, institutions have proved able to offer their 
students good prospects of emplojTnent. Thus, for example, in the 
Indian School of Slines which wa.s established by the Government 
of India at Dhanbad in 1926, up to the end of 1935, 114 students 
pn.'tfcd out after training in mining engineering. Of thase over 100 
are now knoum to be in paid emplo3*ment and none of the student.s 
traijied during 1932-3.5 is unemployed. 

(iV) SciiOLAnsnn»s abroad. 

Thi question of providinar Indians with a new career ns Jfarine 
Knirittccrs received the consideration of the Government of India. 
Praetieal trainincr in the construction and erection of marine engines 
is an escential part of the training of a Jlarine Engineer and as 
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The following table gives the total number of scholarships 
awarded by each Provincial Government during the period imder 
re-view and the number of suelv scholars, who on their return after 
completing their, course of study, are known to have secured 


permanent employment : — 


Scholars 

Province. 

Scholars 

securing 


sent. 

permanent 

employment* 

. Madras 

.. 12 

6 

Bombay 

2 


Bengal 

fi 

4 

United Provinces 

.. 23 

16 

Punjab 

4 

2 

Burma 

C 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 

20 

12 

Central Provinces 

2 

2 

Assam 

2 

2 


A few others are known to have secured temporary employment, 
two have remained in England and there are some whose subsequent 
career has not been traced. In Bihar and Orissa, in addition to the 
twelve who secured permanent employment, three set up in business 
independently ; one of these has been a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

(tiV) ConuEGES. 

No new Engineering College was established during the period 
under review, but changes have taken place in the existing colleges. 
In the klaclagan College of Engineering opened at Moghulpura near 
Lal/ore in 1923, a third course of training was introduced in 1935. 
This course which is of two years duration and is undertaken in 
the college workshops, which have been considerably extended, is 
designed to enable boys of better education to qualify themselve-: 
for cinployment as artisans in workshops or to start work on their 
own account. The course will be mainly practical workshop training 
but will be supplemented by a small amount of class work in 
clementarj’ mathematics, dra-wdng and instruction dascriptivc of 
workshop processes. 

In the Bihar College of Engineering, the overseer course has 
been thoroughly overhauled. The old artisan course has been 
improved by introducing lectures in theory. The mechanical 
npprentic&s courses .started in 1923 to train apprentices m 
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about Rs. li laMis as non-recurring expenditure and Bs. 2i lallis per 
annum for 5 years as recurring expenditure, A proposal that tbe 
Institute should be administered directly by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research ^ith the Sugar Technologist to the Council 
as Director of the Institute, is under the consideration of the GoTeru* 
ment of the United Provinces. A grant of Rs. 30.000 per annum 
was also made by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
towards the expenses of the Oil Section during the four years 1933-34 
to 1936-37. 

{iv) TEGHXICAIi A2a) IXnUSTRIAIi SCHOOLS, 

Except in the Punjab, Madras and Bombay, there has been no 
increase in the number of Government Technical and Industrial 
Schools. Prior to 1928, in iMadras, there was only one Government 
Industrial School at jMadura which was taken over by Government 
from the District Board. In 1929, three new schools were established, 
two Industrial Schools at Calicut and Bellary and a Trades School 
at Mangalore. These schools provide regular courses of instruction 
in wood-work and engineering, the duration of each course being five 
years. A number of past students has been able to secure employ- 
ment within the province. 

In the Punjab, the number of such scliools for boys has risen 
from 23 in 1928 to 34 in 1935 and the number of schools for girls 
from two to three. These schools provide instruction in two or more 
of the following crafts : wood-work, blacksmithy, lacquer-turning, 
weaving craft, weaving and sports gear making along with general 
education in Urdu, arithmetic, science, drawing and geometry. The 
schools were extremely popular, and 5024 pupils were in attendance 
in 1931. In that year, however, it was decided to close the primary 
classes in Government Industrial Schools, This decision was based 
on the '\icw that it was premature to pro^dde technical and industrial 
education to small children in the primary classes and that industrial 
education should be based on a reasonable measure of general educa- 
tion, which the ordinary scliools were in a better position to impart. 
Accordingly, the minimum qualification for admission into industrial 
schools in important centres was raised to the sixth stymdard pf 
general education and the schools are being re-organized with a view 
to impart specialized training in the manufacture of goods of daily 
consumption. 
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In the Punjab, up till 1931, stipends were granted to all bo>s 
belonging to the artisan class in Government Industrial Schools 
and .Institutions in order (u) to compensate their families at least 
partially for the loss of earnings due to the absence of the boy at 
school, and (h) to enable the artisan to complete his course of 
training. It was, however, felt in 1931 that scholarships and 
stipends were given on a very liberal scale and that tlie training 
which was extremely cheap to the students was costly to tJie general 
taxpayer. Apart from the consideration aiffecting the puljlic 
resources, the Government were inclined to the view “ that boys and 
their parents would appreciate more fully their technical education 
and win strive to obtain the utmost benefit from it if they were 
called upon to mali:e some financial sacrifice in order to obtain it 
The rules regarding the grant of stipends were accordingly made 
stricter- Under the present rules, the total number of stipends and 
scholarships does not exceed 25 per cent, of the ntunber of students 
on the roUs. The average value of scholarships and stipends in an 
institution has also been fixed at lis. 8 per mensem. This reduction 
in the number and value of the scholarships has not resulted in any 
appreciable hai'cLship to the pupils except in the case of artisan 
classes in certain institutions, where the amount of the stipend is 
insuflBcieut to support a boy in a large town. 

In Burma, no special stipends for technical subjects are awarded 
to students in ordinary schools. Apprentice stipends of Ks. 15 per 
mensem (reduced to Rs, 10 from April are awarde<l to a 

certain number of boys who are deprived of Anglo- Vernacular or 
English education by the death, absence or pli^'sical infirmity of 
their parents. Only boys between the ages of 15 and 19 who ar»‘ 
apprenticed or have been definildy promised api>rcntict>iup in a 
workshop, mill, ship or other approved place arc eligible. 

Stipends in the shape of pay from ILs. -10 to Us, 100 per 
mensem are granted b\' tlie Government of India to apprentice^ 
under training in the Ordnance Factories. A limited number of 
students admitted to tlie Sugar and Oil Sections of the Ifareourt 
Butler Technological Institute on tlic noininafion of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Ri^earcJi are cxeinpte/i from Th»i payment 
of tuition fees in return for the grants made liy the (’ouneil to the 
Institute. 
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mixtures of clay were discovered under fcbe direct control of .an 
expert Avho is training the potters. 

In the Punjab, financial and technical assistance was given to 
manufacturers of tennis gut, sports goods, drawing materials, cutlery, 
pottery, durries, harmoniums, ivoiy work, combs, toilet goods, regi- 
mental swords, lances, sticlm, etc. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Department of Industries was able to 
effect a marked im])rovement in tlie character and quality of the 
toys manufactured in the Cottage Industries Institute, Gulzarbagh. 
The Shelter Industrial Seliool at Cuttack was given a grant-in-aid 
and was induced to start classes in basketry with remarkable success. 
Cheap picnic baskets made of palm leaf and work baskets of 
“ kaucha ” grass are now being exported to England along with cane 
and raffia baskets. 

In view' of the importance of the leather tanning and leather 
working industries, w'hich constitute the hereditary occupation of 
the harijans who number more than half a lakh in the Delhi Pro- 
vince, the Department of Industries undertook to develop these 
industries and as an initial step in this direction organized an 
industrial co-operative society among the workers. The results have 
been satisfactory. Losses have been substantially reduced by the 
substitution of modern methods of manufacture in places Where «he 
old crude system used to px’evaU. A marked improvement in the 
quality and variety of the products has resulted in an increased 
demand for them. 

The crux of the problem of developing cottage industries in 
India is to find a suitable market for them. A great deal of organi- 
zation is necessary, if the demand for such articles is to be stimulated 
and markets e.stablished in the face of the severe competition of 
cheap foreign products manufactured by machinery. The problem 
of proper marketing has received special attention and is dealt with 
in the following chapter. 
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thtf uo.>.t of product ion. In ucuordnuce witli thU scheme the Central 
Provinces ami licrar Co-operative Credit Society, with 79 members, 
liciran to fiiiictiou in Kebruary lOlia and its record in the mutter ol‘ 
Ndes is promising. 

Tile remaining' iirovineea have adopted dilTerent systems. In 
the t'uiteil Provinces, if was proposed to collect .samples as soon as 
poNsibli* after the preliminary investiyution into the haudloom 
industry, fo vvhieli ivference has already been made, was hulshed. 
When sami>lcs were ready, eommercial travellers would be appointed 
to lake them round and lind a market for them. As the work 
developed, a stfire Mould be started at the weaving centre con- 
cerned. A central marketing oryanizution would also be brought 
into being at tin- same time to guide aud help the work at different 
oentre.s ,nid su{){)]oinent the activities of the commercial travellers. 

Tlie Punjab scheme include.s a central marketing organization 
witli brandies in other n-eaving centres. The function of the Central 
Depot, %vliicli has been cstablLshcd at Amritsar, is to work out 
dcsigms, to e.vecute and disti-ibute them locally or to outlying dis- 
tricts, and to arrange for marketing, printing and the introduction 
of improved looms. The local depots which are being established 
in other centres are to supervise tlie ivork of the weavers and give 
them a.ssi.staiiee. A -Marketing Officer was appointed under this 
scheme in 1935. 

In Bihar and Orissa, a new organization on the lines of the 
Purdah Section of the Cottage Industries Institute, Gulzarbagh, has 
been establi.sbed and the Purdah Section has been absorbed in it. A 
marketing organization has also been set up for iiandwoven fabrics 
with three departments, including a marketing section, and special 
technical assistants have been placed in charge of these. 

In Burma, a Central Sale Depot was opened in Bangoon which 
has been carrying on work in the direction of securing and supplying 
orders for handlooni vreavers from Government Departments and 
business linns and making purchases of dyes and yarns for distribution 
to weavers. 


(ii) Other marketing ACTivmES. 

In the year 1933-34, the Government of Madras accepted the 
offer of the Council of the Victoria Technical Institute, which had 
for some time been attending to the disposal of the artistic goods 
manufactured by artisans and the products of cottage industries, to 
arrange for the sale of Madras industrial products in the European 
markets through an agent in London and sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 3,000 per annum to the Institute, for the purpose, for a period 
of three years from 1934-35, 

L99DII, 
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Rs- 50,000 only. It was therefore abolished in 1931. The most 
noteworthy effort of the Provincial Department of Industries for the 
improvement of the hand-weaving' industry of the province was the 
establishment of a separate Purdah ilanufacturing Section in 1929. 
Two agents were appointed — one in London and the other in New 
Zealand — for the sale of Bihar textiles in foreign countries. About a 
dozen selling agents were also appointed in important centres within 
India. The Purdah Ilanufacturing Section has also been of great 
educative value as it serves as a model trade organization for students 
of industrial institutes and for others w-ho are interested in industrial 
development. The Purdah Seetiou has recently been absorbed in the 
new marketing organization to Avhieh reference has already been 
made. ' 

In the Central Provinces, the Emporium at the Central Museum, 
Nagpur, continued to stock, display and sell the products of the 
cottage and village industries, viz,, textile articles, gold and silver 
articles, brass and bell-metal articles, ete. 

In Assam, the small Emporium at Gauhati, though rendering 
some assistance to cottage industrialists by advertising their finished 
products, did not purchase finished products except against advance 
orders. Tt has since been re-organized and improved. 

In Bengal, there is no Government Emporium, but the Local 
Government assisted the Bengal Co-operative Silk Union, Limited, and 
' certain other similar associations with loans and other facilities. The 
object of the Union is to organize societies of mulberry cultivators, 
cocoon rearers and reelers and silk weavers, to finance such societies 
and to provide them with facilities for marketing their finished 
products. A marketing investigator was appointed in 1933 and the 
Local Government hope that this appointment wll be the nucleus of 
a regular marketing organization as soon as circumstances allow 
expansion. 

Prior to 1931, for financial reasons, no extensive steps could 
be undertaken by the Government of Burma for the marketing 
of the artisans’ products. The Saunders Weaving Institute, howe\'er, 
endeavoured to sell cloth woven by local weavers to Government • 
Departments and private firms. 

(Hi) Exhibitioxs. 

Exhibitions, organized and assisted by Government Depart- 
ments, have also played an important part in the development of 
cottage industries. In Bihar and Orissa, a small exhibition of art 
textiles was organized in March 1930 at the Patna 31useum. In 
the Punjab, exhibitions were arranged by the Department of 
Industries in 1929-30 and 1930-31, in which practical demonstrations 
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now published as a luontlily m an enlarged and expanded foim. A 
“ Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India " was started by 
the Statistical Keseareh Brancii of the Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics Department in two parts in December, 1933. The first 
part consists of statistical data, while the second deals with the 
various economic activities of the country and the economic condi- 
tions of the montli. The Department also publishes “ Monthly 
Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian Mills ” compiled 
from returns of cotton yarn and cotton goods manufactured, 
furnished in accordance with the requirements of the Cotton 
Industry (Statistics) Act XX, 1926. 

(«) SURtTSTS.- 

Provineial Governments have undertaken surveys mostly of 
minor and cottage industries, but in several cases the recommenda- 
tions based on such sur%'eys could not be carried out on account of 
financial stringency. In the Pimjab, as many as 33 surveys were 
held during the period under review. The list includes almost all 
the minor and cottage industiies in the province. In Madr’as and 
Delhi, snrvej’s were made of the ceramic industry. In Madras, the 
survey .was undertaken to investigate the possibilities of instituting 
an experimental ceramic factory, while in Delhi the object of 
the survey was to see how far the industry could be introduced as a 
cottage craft in the province. In Bombay, the village tanning 
industry, the arts and crafts of the Presidency and the handloom 
weaving industry were surveyed and the results published in the 
foi*m of reports. A large number of small industries, manu- 

facture of soap, matches, slates, biscuits, cigarettes, shoe laces, 
envelopes, were also investigated and estimates prepared of the cost 
of establishing factories. 

In Bihar and Orissa, surveys were undertaken relating to- the 
introduction and improvement of particular industries. These 
included investigations into (a) the suitability of raw materials 
available in the Rajmahal Hills for the manufacture of straw-boards, 
(6) .the. pro.spects of manufacturing electric insulators, (c) ihe 
hosiery industry, (rf) possibilities of manufacturing fertilisers and 
manures from oil-cake, bone and fish refuse, and (e) the extension 
of the oil-crushing industry. 

(m) Other publioatious. 

The Central and the Provincial Governments have also published 
numerous reports, bulletins and miscellaneous publications. These 
deal with a variety of technical subjects of interest to the various 
industries, written by esperts in each field. A complete list of sneh 
publications, issued up-to-date since 1921, is contained in the Bibho- 
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choosing suitable sites for the erection of maehin^, and in selecting 
and erecting the machinery suited to particular industries. Several 
visits to particular factories for the solution of special practical 
difficulties brought to notice, have also been undertaken on payment 
of nominal fees. In Bihar and Orissa, a special staff consisting of 
an Industrial Engineer, three Cii’cle Officers, two Mechanical 
Supervisors and a Draughtsman Supervisor was maintained from 1924 
for giving technical assistance and engineering service to small 
industrialists as recommended by the Indian Industrial Commission. 
The post of Industrial Engineer had to be kept unfilled from 1930 
and the two posts of Mechanical Supervisors had also to be retrenched 
in 1932 owing to financial stringency. Nevertheless, during the period 
under review, 44 installations "were set up with the assistance of the 
special staff wliile.the fees, which in each individual case were nominal, 
realised for the inspection services of the Department, amounted to 
Es. 17,500. 

The Indian Stores Department contributed substantially to the 
great advance made by the bridge building industry in In3ia. 
Some years ago, a great deal of hesitation used to be felt in entrust- 
ing firms in India with orders of this land except for comparatively 
unimportant work. This was due to the fact that in many cases 
their workshops were imperfectly equipped for dealing with major 
works, while their methods of manufacture were old fadiioned and 
their standard of workmanship fell short of the requisite standard. 
As the result of advice and suggestions constantly given to firms 
by the inspecting officers of the Department, sufficient progress was 
made in 1927 to justify the challenging by the Chief Controller of 
Stores of all foreign indents for bridge spans up to 200 feet. 
Progress has been maintained with the result that the two largest 
bridges, of their kind in India, the WiUingdon Bridge on the East 
Indian Railway and the Sagaing Bridge, Burma, have been con- 
structed mainly with materials manufactured by Indian firms. 
This Department is also responsible for many improvements in the 
methods of manufacture of different kinds of hardware as a result 
of the advice, and suggestions given by its inspecting officers from 
time to time. For example, the percentage of rejected pipes in a 
South Indian Manufaetorj^ fell from 45 to 8 as a result of the good 
offices of the Department, 

The Indian Stores Department was also able to assist manufac- 
turers in various other ways. For example, it was noticed tiiat Indian 
manufacturers were unable to supply cloth of a particular colour 
knotvn as “ Turkey Bed ” as they found technical difficulties in the 
use of that dye. Experiments carried out with' various dyes in tise 
in India revealed the fact that “ Napthol Bed A. S. T. R.” produced 
exactly the same results as “ Turkey Bed ”, This dye was then used 
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CHAPTER VI 
Financial Assistance. 


{i) Legislative? meastjbes. 

Acts authorizing and regulating the grant of financial assistance 
to industries have been in force in Madras, the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa since 3923. Similar Acts passed in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces became law in 1931 and 1933, I’especthtely. These 
Acts were modelled on the lines of the Bihar and Orissa Act which 
in its turn followed fairly closely the original form of the Madras 
Act. The Central Provinces Act, like the Madras Act, lays down 
that Government should not grant aid to any industrial business 
or enterprise except in accordance with the provisions laid do\m in 
it, while the Bengal Act follows the Punjab Act in not containing 
any such restriction. In Assam, a State Aid to Industries Bill, 
modelled closely on the Bengal Act, was introduced in the Legislative 
Council in May 1935. It has not yet become law. The Punjab 
Industrial Loans Act of 1923 has been superseded by a new State 
Aid to Industries Act passed in 1935. The new Act, like the old, 
does not contain any provision restricting the powers of the Local 
Government to grant aid otherwise than under its provisions. In 
addition to the classes. of industry referred to in other Acts, it 
permits aid to be given to industries which need revival or develop- 
ment by modem methods. It authorizes the Director of Industries 
to take action in the event of certain contingencies affecting the 
secxirity of the loan. There is provision for an appeal to the Local 
Government against such action by the Director of Industries. 

In Madras, the Act as originally passed in 1923 was found to be 
unduly rigid in its application to small enterprises and cottage 
industries, and in 1928, the Act and Eules were amended to secure 
greater elasticity in this respect. Under the present rules, the 
maintenance of detailed and audited accounts of these industries is 
not obligatory and the provisions regarding security for cash 
credits, overdi’afts or fixed advances have also been made ea.sier. 
In 1930, the Act was again amended so as to authorize the grant of 
loans to individual concerns up to the limit of Rs. 40,000, even if 
that sum exceeds 50 per cent, of its net assets. The rule requiring 
compulsory insurance against lo.ss or damage by fire was also 
relaxed in the case of businesses whose capital outlay did not exceed 
Es. 500, and concessions were made in respect of stamps and fees 
for the benefit of smaller enterprises. 

(u) Loans and grants. 

Up to the close of 1934, loans aggregating to Rs. 8.27,000 were 
disbursed to 14 concerns under the Madras Act. Of these, the 
LSOBIL 
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into a contract with the Tata Iron anti Steel Company, Limit^, 
subject to certain comlititnis, to purchase rails below 115 Ib. section, 
fmn them at the rale of Ils. HO per ton for a period of 7 years from 
April 1027. In Sei)tcmbcr ly30, the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, repre.?ented to tlie Government of India that the orders for 
steel rails placed with them fell considerably short of the estimate 
upon whieh the protection to tlic iron ami steel industry under the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 11)27 wjis based- The 
Government of India aceord)n<:ly, ujrrced, .subject to certain conditions, 
to an extra payment of 20 per ton on rail.s ordered from' the firm 
in tpie-stion in 11)20-31. They also agreed to an additional payment 
o£ Rs. 10 per ton in r*.v>pcei of the heavier 115 lb. section rails 
ordered during the year 11)30-31 for wiiicii the original rate was 
Its. 120 bringing the total price in each 'case to Rs. 130 per ton. 
These rates were al.so paid in lI)31-.32. 

{Hi) BV tNDesTlllE.-^ COSrEKESCE. 

The ejue-stion of State Aid to Indastrhjs was discussed at the 
Fifth Indu-itries Conference held at Simla in July 1933- The 
Conference came to the following conclusions : — 

(1) Kxperivnee showed that, '‘xcept in some Indian States, 

larger loan.s had nearly always been uusuccessfuL 
Smaller loan.s had been successful in probably the 
majority of the easo.s. The Conference did not wish 
to e-xprcis any opinion against the grant of large loans. 
This matter >houhl be left over for decision as occasions 
arose, but in the ca.se of large loans a more strict 
inquiry into the prospects of the concern and the nature 
of the security offered was essential, as also a closer 
-senitiny of the working of the eoneern, 

(2) The loan procedure should be as expeditious as possible 

and there .should be le-ss rigidity in its working. 

(3) The loans should be advanced for a reasonably long 

time. 

(4) The hire-purchase system is useful, but collateral security 

is essential on account of rapid depreciation- 
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ascertained for instance, that a considerable percentage of cow 
hidi is highly suitable for chrome tasinmg and that hides not good 
enough for this purpose could be turned into half -tanned laps by 
vegetable tanning for export. Suitable chemical solutions for the 
• proper preser\'ation of hides and lizard skins have been discovered. 
Investigations have led to a dednite improvement in the quality of 
Indian "Box-sides (shoe upper leather), thereby assisting thdr 
export. Useful work has also beeu done in other branches of the 
leather trade, e.g., the manufacture of shoe creams and polishes, 

. pigment finishes and chrome tanning extracts in solid form. Experi- 
ments in connection with dyeing, spinning and weaving of sisal 
hemp and of bleaching and otherwise chemically treating jute fibre 
have been carried out at the Government Weaving iMtitute at 
Serampur. 

At the Industrial Research Laboratory, maintained by the 
Bengal Department of Industries, research work was undertaken and 
fini^ed in 21 cases during the period 1928-34. Of these, nine 
related to improved methods of soap manufacture and six to the 
industrial utilization of the less known vegetable oils specially in 
the soap industry. The others were concerned with the improve- 
ment of the country process of making sugar from gur, the refining 
of ghee and coconut oil, the silvering of glass globes, the bleaching 
of hosiery and the recovery of tannin from coconut hu^. A chemical 
constant has beeu discovered with the help of which the hardness 
of* the body of a charge of soap can be fixed or varied with greater 
accuracy than by any other method known to soap manufacturers. 


Several minor investigations designed to assist the HTwant> r 
industries were undertaken in this province. Experiments in the 
brass and beU-metal industry made with a view to provide less 
complicated building and sanitary fittings have proved successful. 
Among inventions to the credit of the Industries Department may 
be mentioned a new blowing arrangement giving rise to higher 
temperatures in furnaces for the melting of alloys, a nmaTiin^ for 
rolling out slate pencils, an improved type of potter’s wheel and an 
improved kiln for glazed pottery. Efforts were also made to find 
suitable wood in Bengal for the manufacture of the bobbins used in 
jute and cotton mills. 


In Burma, research work was carried on at the 'Agricultural 
College and Research Institute, Mandalay, opened in 1924 the 
Saunders Weaving Institute at Amarapura and the Lacquer School 
at Pagan. At the last named institution a process has been 
invented for the adulteration of lac with chemicals so as to nroduce 
a variety of plea-sing tones of colour. ^ w«ui.c 

Reference has been made in a previous chapter to the researnli 
work done in the TTfcnln Rnar^ . researcn 
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was adopted by all the countries concerned including India ■where 
l^he Indian Tea Control Act was passed by the Legislature in 
September 1933. The sehemo was accepted in the hope that it would 
help to secure an early return to normal conditions ; and the 
original quotas wore fixed at 85 per cent, of the standard exports 
laid down for each participating country. In the following year, 
the figure was raised to 871 per cent. But thereafter, it was found 
necessary to revert to 82J per cent, in 1935-36, which is also the 
figure for 1936-37. 

A somewhat similar sclieme was also adopted in the case of the 
rubber industry wirich was faced by a crisis due to over-production. 
The scheme, which received general support in India and Burma, 
was approved by the principal nrbber producing countries, namely, 
the Dutch Ejist Indies, French Indo-China, Sarawak and Siam. It 
is to remain in force until 31st December 1938 when its continuance 
will be considered by the Governments concerned. The Government 
of India gave effect to the sclieme from the 1st January 1934 by 
issuing the necessary notifications under the Sea Customs Act, 1878, 
and certain executive instructions. These Avere interim measures 
and an Indian Rubber Control Act Avas passed in 1934 ; oAving to 
technical difficulties tlie Act has not yet been put in force, but it is 
proposed to bring it into operation, afWr necessary amendments, with 
effect from the 1st January 1937. 

The que.stion of eompulsoi'ily restricting the output of coal n. 
India by legislation came up before the Government of India in 
1933. The opinions on the scheme received from Local Govern- 
ments, Indian coal consuming interests and even the coal industry 
itself did not disclose any unanimity. The figures of output suggested 
that there Avaa little, if any, over-production ; but there was evidence 
that the Ioay price of coal was encouraging resort to wasteful methods 
of mining. It aa’bs decided that the best method of aitaclting the 
problem was not by compulsoiy restriction which Avould restrict the 
activities of efScient and inefficient mines alike. Instead, the 
Government of India proposed to proceed with a scheme for eonserva: 
tion designed to prevent the waste of the country’s coal assets by 
controlling the methods of coal production. Some assistance to the 
industry Avas, hoAvever, granted by 

(a) altering the basic percentage of the surcharge on railway 
freights for coal from 15 per cent, to 12-} per cent. ; 
and 

(ft) subjecting it to a maximum of Re. 1 per ton irr^pective 
of distance with effect from the 1st April 1930. 

The jute industry in Bengal was also confronted wi^ diflSculties 
Jlej'e, for a number of years, voluntary agreements within the indian 
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freights and l*ort Coininissioners’ charges. The East Indian and 
Uengal Nagpur Itidlways grant rebates of 37i per cent, of the 
freight, e.'celuding all terminals and extra charges, on coal exported 
from the Port of Calcutta to any port in or outside India under a 
.shipment certificate granted by the Coal Grading Board. The 
Port Commissioners of Calcutta also gratit a rebate of 50 
per cent, of the river dues, i.c., f«)ur annas per ton on such coal. The 
Board's eertifieatc.s, although originally intended to assist exports of 
cold, have also been of service in internal transactions in coal. 


In 192G, a ilailway Rates Advisory Committee was appointed by 
Government to investigate and make rccoratuendations to Government 
on the following subjects : — 

(1) Complaints of undue preference. 

(2) Complaints that rates arc unreasonable in themselves. 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of terminals. 

(4r) The unreasonableness or otherwise of any conditions as 
to the packing of articles specially liable to damage in 
transit or liable to cause damage to other mechanism. 

(5) Complaints in raspect of conditions as to pacldng attached 

to a. rate. 

(6) Complaints that Railways do not fulfil their obligations 

to provide reasonable facilities for receiving and 
forwarding goods traffic without unreasonable delay and 
without partiality. 

The Committee invastigated about 25 such cases during the 
years 1926-27 to 1934-35 and made recommendations to Govern- 
ment which have been accepted in all cases except one. 


The mica mining industry in Bihar was handicapped by 
systematic thefts on an extensive scale. In 1921-26, the export of 
miea from India was practically double the recorded output of the 
mines To meet this difficulty, a Bill was introduced in 1927 which 
nrovided for a system of licensing of all persons engaged in the 
nadustry for the maintenance of accounts of dealings in mica and 
for the regulation of the storage and transport of mica. A motion 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was rejected by the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Counefl without discussion in February 1928. 

The abuses in the mica industry continued to be grave and in 
1999 the Government of Biliar and Orissa redrafted the previous Bill 
nf 1997 in the light of criticisms that had been levelled against it. 
The original BiU would have prevented the issue of mica to workers 
for SSg in their homes, an industry which gave employment 
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CHAPTER X. 
Protection. 


After the introduction of the Reforms in 1920, there was a’ 
radical change in the fiscal policy of the Government of India. 
Until then, duties had been regulated principally according to 
revenue needs. The recommendation of the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission, appointed in 1921 to consider the future tariff policy of 
India, was accepted by the Legislature in 1923 and a policy of 
protection, to be applied with discrimination along lines in<Rcated by 
.the Commission was inaugurated. A Tariff Board was constituted, 
and continued from time to time, to enquire in accordance with 
terms of reference formulated by Government on each occasion, into 
the conditions in industries presenting a prima facie case for 
protection and to make recommendations. 

Thus, the Central Government, though curtailed of most of their 
powers of giving direct financial assistance to industrial development 
under the new constitution, found themselves in a position to aid the 
growth of Indian industries on a scale beyond the capacity of any 
.Local Government. 


(i) Ibon and steel. 


The Fiscal Commission had recommended that the first industry 
to receive the attention of the new TariEP Board should be the iron 
and steel industry in India. The results of various enquiries by 
the Tariff Board and Acts passed between the years 19^27 may 
be summarized as follows. Substantial duties were imposed on 
imported iron and steel manufactures of various kinds. Bounties 
aTniMintiTig ' in all to about Us. 242 laklis were given for the benefit of 
the industry. 


In 1926-27, the Tariff Board, after a further enquiry recom- 
mended that protection should be continued but not on the scale in 
force hitherto and that the farther grant of bounties should be 
stopped. The Steel Industrj- (Protection) Act of 1927 was accord- 
ingly passed, giving effect to these recommendations. The Act was 
to be in force “till March 1934, and before its «piry there was to be 
an enquiry as to the continuance of protection beyond that date. 
The grant of protection to steel wires and nails was withd^a^vD. 


In 1930-31, the Tariff Board considered the anomaly arising 
out of the fact that the duties on the raw materials required by the 
iron and steel industrv for the manufacture of certain articles were 
higher than those on the finished products and reconmended that 
a specific duty of 2-4-0 per cwt, should be imposed on fishbolts 
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effective and that in spite of the great falling off in the demand for 
steel products; the industry had made substantial progress, maiu- 
taining its output and greatly reducing its cost of production. The 
Board considered that the Ottawa Trade Agreement had been success- 
ful and benedcial as regards pig iron and suggested that the con- 
tinued free entry of this product into the United Hingdom should 
be secured in return for a preferential protective duty on British 
galvanized sheets imported into India. The Iron and Steel Duties 
Act, 1934 gave effect to these recommendations. It also imposed 
as a revenue measure an excise duty on the production of steel 
ingots in British India and a counten’ailing customs duty equivalent 
to the excise duty on steel ingots and certain articles maniffactured 
therefrom imported into India from foreign countries. These duties 
with slight modiffcatiohs have been incorporated in the Indian Tai’iff 
Act of 1934 and will remain in force till the 31st March, 1941. 

It can be claimed OTth some confidence that the policy of pro- 
tection for the .steel industry has gone far to secure the desired 
results. At the time when protection started, the industry was in 
such a position that it could not have sundved on any scale Avithout 
assistance. Behind the protective tariff, it has greatly increased its 
production and has so reduced its costs as to warrant the hope that 
further assistance need not be of long duration. The output of steel 
at Jamshedpur which was about 163.000 tons in 1923-24, increased 
to about 630,000 tons in 1934-35, while the following figures for 
important items of manufacture show the general trend of the 
duties : — 

2?uiif in Rs. per ton. 


— 

i 1924. 


m 

1931. 


1934. 

1 

NctfabrieaUde 


British 

you- 

British 

! 

British 

Xon- 

British 

1 British 


Galranizi^d sheets 

45 

30 

30 

67 

30 (a) 
33 (h) 

S3 

ISi (c) 

4Si 

1 

Tiu plate 

60 

4S 

i 

4S 

43 

60 

60 

44 

65 

Steel bars 

40 

1 

26 

37 


32i 

461 

i 

15i(e) 

i Uiid) 

Black sheets 

30 

33 

59 


43i 

73f 

10} (r) 

37} 


(а) if made from Indian shect-bn. ^ , , 

(б) if made ftoin shect-bar othi-r than XudJan shcct-fiar. 
(<) or 10 per cent, atl nlorcm whichever is higher. 

(il) Of 20 per cent ad mlorem whichover u higher. 
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tectorates. A 10 per .cent, preference was extended to yarns and 
textile fabrics 'made of cotton, sills or artificial silk. In the same 
year, the Indian cotton textile industry was severely affected by 
Japanese competition, which was aided by the depreciation of the 
Japanese currency. Following another enquiry by the Tariff Board* 
the duty on all piecegoods not of British manufacture was raised 
to 50 per cent, ad valorem, the minimum specific duty on plain grey 
goods being enhanced to 5^ annas a pound. In June 1933, these 
duties were further raised to 75 per cent, ad valorem and 6f aimas a 
pound, respectively. 

• Meanwhile, the Tariff Board had been conducting an enquiry 
in -order to determine how far the Indian cotton textile industry 
needed substantive protection. Its report was made available in 
November, 1932. In order to cover the period till final orders of 
Government could be passed on the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
the duties imposed in 1930 were temporarily extended . first till the 
31st October, 1933, and again up to the 30th April, 1934. ' . . 


In the interval, an 'agreement ‘had been reached between the 
representatives of the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the 
British cotton textile industry. The necessity for reasonable pro- 
tection to the Indian industry and preference to British goods 
imported into India, as against goods of foreign origin, was admitted 
by the British and Indian sides, respectively. Agreement was 
reached on the rates of duty to be levied on British yarn and 
artificial silk goods imported into India and the British side pro- 
qdsed to tal<e all steps to stimulate imports into the United Kingdom 
of- Indian raw cotton, with the resiilt that the quantity of raw cotton 


exported from India to the United Kingdom increased from about 
3Q,QQQ tons in 1932-33 to about 62,000 tons in 1934-35. Govern- 
ment accepted the scale of duties which had been agreed upon by 
an important and representative section of the industry in India and 
with a slight modification of the agreement in respect of yarn of 
counts above 40a, gave effect to it under the Indian Tariff (Textile 
Protection) Act, 1934. Puring the debate on the Bill, the then 
Commerce Member stated that the duties o^ goods imported from 
the United Kingdom would come under review before the expiry 
of the agreement. 

The textile industry, however, continued to be severely affected 
by- the import of Japanese cotton piecegoods which had increased 
from about 217 millions of yards in 1925-26 to 580 millions of yards 
in 1932-33. In the face of the Anglo- Japanese Convention of 190J, 
the Government of India were not in a position to impose safe- 
miarding duties on Japanese goods. Accordingly foiroal notice of 
daminciation of the Convention w.is given to Japan in April 1933 
follow^ by an invitation to the Japanese Government to enter on 
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The SoUowing table indicate 

tioa tlie cottou mill produe i n handlooui mdustry has uot 

expense of imports t Sacton* to note that 

COrrON PIECBGOODS. 




Year. ! 

1 

i 

i 

1 

•ToUl ! 
imports. 

Mill pro- 
duction 
in India. 

Uandloom 
production 
• in IndLu 

192o«2a 


♦ • 



1 

193 

110 

1926-27 


0 0 


177 

226 

133 . . 

1 

1027.2S 

« « 

m 0 

•• 

193 

230 

131 

192S-20 

• • 



lOO 

liiO 

lOS 

1929-30 

« 0 

• • 

• 


243 1 

1 1 

.140 . 

1930-31 

0 0 

• 


ss 1 

256 

139 

1931-32 

0 * 

0 0 

0 0 

1 73 

299 

160 

1932-33 


• • 


\ 119 

317 

170 

1933-31 


• • 


i 70 

294 

144 

1934-33 

- 

•• 


1 U 

f 

{ 

1 340 

. 140 

f 


•The Sgates include re.expott3 but exclude fente. . 

As regards other textiles, protective duties on raw silk 'and 
manufactured artihcial silk and mixed fabrics were imposed by the 
Indian TarbE (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1931, which will 
espire at the same time as the protective duties on cotton goods. 
These duties were imposed after an enquirj* by the Tariff Board- into 
the requirements of the serieultural industry in kadia. The mnin 
features of the scheme are the prescription of a specific duty on a 
weight oasis, as an alternative to the 50 per cent, ad valorem rate, 
in the case of silk fabrics and on a square yard basis on fabrics o£- 
artifieial alk and nurtures as an alternative to the ad valorem rate 
of 30 per cent, in the case of British manufactures and 50 per cent ' 
m the case of non-British manufactures. As has been ni^tiohed 
m a previous chapter, the Government of India, with the approval' 
of the Legidative Assembly, sanctioned a graht of-a' foftA'of-iunees' 
a year for five years to assist the serieultural industry. ^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Protection— con^ci. 

(i) SUGAB. 

In 1930^ the question of granting protection to the nugar ' 
industry in India was referred to the Tariff 13oard. Its report wa^ 
received in Februaxy, 1931, and tiie examination of its recommenda- 
. tions took some time, iileauwhile, as a revenue measure, the.dufg/ 
on all grades of sugar was raised by Ks. 1-4-0 per c^vt. by the Indian 
Finance Act of 1931. In the same yeai-, a surcharge of 25 per cent 
•on the existing rates of duty was imposed Avith effect from the 30th 
September, 1931, by the Finance (Supplementary and Extending) 
Act, 1931. The rates of duty on sugar as they stood in ilay 1930, 
-on the 29th September, 1931, and after the passing of the Finance 
(Supplementary’^ and Extending) Act were as follows ; — . • . 



Rates of duly in 
^lay 1930. 


Rates of duty on 
the 29th Septem- 
ber 1931. 


Rates of duty as 
they stand under 
the Finance 
(Supplementaiy 
and Extending) 
Act. 


Sugar, 23 D. S. and Rs. 6 per cwt. . . Rs, 7-4-0 per cwt. 
above. 


Sugar, 22 D. S. to 8 D.S. Ra. 3-8-0 per cwt. Ra. 6-12-0 per cwt. 


Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. 


Sugar, below 8 D. S. 


Sngar Candy 


23 per cent, ad 
valorem plus Rs. 
1-8-0 per owt. 

23 per cent, ad 
valorem plus Rs. 
1-8-0 per cwt. ^ 


23 per cent ad 
valorem plus Rs. 
2-12-0 per cwt. 

23 per cent, ad 
valorem plus Rs. 
2-12-0 per cwt. 


31^ per cent, ad 
- valorem plus 
Rs. 3-7-0 per 
cwt. 


Tn February-, 1932, a BiU incorporating the decisions o£ Govern- 
f /xTi thp Tariff Board's recommendations was introduced in the 
Dnidng the Select Committee stage, the Bill 
Legislative b ^ declaration in the preamble that 

rs SaStS- “.»ld be protected up t. the Slot Jtoeh 1946. 
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fostering the sugarcane industry 
figures given below : — 


are indicated by the 


Vear. 

Area 

uiuIlt caiic. 

(Acres). 

(100 

i 

! Area under 
improved 
varieties of 
cane. 

(Acres). 

000 

Production of 
sugar direct 
from cune. 

1 

(I'ons). 

000 

1 

Xuinhcr of fuc- 
lories employ- 
ed in produc- 
tion of sugar 
direct from 
^ cauo. . 

1 

f 

1926r27 .. 

30,75 

2,08 

63 

1- 

25 

1927-28 .. 

j 31,05 

2,09 

68 

26 

1928-29 .. 


3,01 

68 i 

24 

1929-30 .. 

26,77 

5,49 

1 

00 1 

27 

1930-31 .. 

20,02 

8,17 

1,20 

1 

29 

1931-32 . . 

30,76 

t 

11,70 1 

1,50 

32 

1932-33 

34,35 

18,46 

2,90 

57 

1933-34 . . 

34,19 

22,95 

. 4,54 

112 

1934-3n .... 

i 

• 34,71 • 

24,46 

1 

5,78 

130 


As a result of the imposition of a protective duty and the adop- 
tion of other measures for fostering the development of the sugar 
indiistry in India, the revenues from the import duty on sugar which 
in 1930-31 ’amounted to over Rs. 10 crores, had dwindled by 1934-35. 
to a little over Rs. 2 crores. The estimates of sugar production by 
new factories made by the Sugar Technologist showed the possibility 
of still further loss of revenue under this head. In order to_ recoup 
the loss partially, the Sugar (Excise Duty) Act was passed in 1934 
and excise duties at the following rates were imposed on sugar, 
produced in any factory in British India : • 

(a) Khandsari sugar -- •• Ten annas per cnt- 

(b) All other sugar except palmyra sugar .. One rupee and five annas per 

' ' cwt. 


Ic) -Palmyra sugar 


At such rate, if any, as may hu 
^ed by the Governor General 
in Council after such enquiry 
as he may think fit* • . ; ^ * 
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in the shape of a protective duty, of ,Rs. 140 per ton for -5 years on 
printing and writing paper in order that the possibility of nianufat> 
turing paper from bamboo may be fuliy explored. It also recom- 
mended financial assistance to firjns properly equipped, to carry out 
the. work which had to be done. Government accepted the tariff 
proposal; but not that z-elatiug to the gx-ant of direct fiTiaViPi^ i assist 
ance. In lieu of thfc latter, tlie protective period was extended, from 
five to seven years. The second report of the Tariff Board was 
presented in 1931. The Board found that the industry, had not 
developed as rapidly as was anticipated in the first report but 
thought that “ firm and solid foundations had been laid fpr- the 
industry ”. The continuance of the protective duty was, thwrfore, 
recommended for a period of seven years. The grant of protecUoa 
to the wood pulp mdustry was also, a necessary concomitant of the 
protective scheme in respect of the paper industry. Accordingly; 
the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act was passed in 1932 
imposing a duty of Es. 45 per ton on wood pulp. With the sur- 
charge the duty works out to Es. 56-4-0 per ton and the duty wiU 
remain in force.till the 31st March, 1939- 

■*. ‘ • ini) Salt. 


In 1926, the Taxation Enquiry Committee I’ecommended that 
the question of protection to salt, with a view to make India self- 
supporting in the matter of her salt supplies, should be referred to 
the Tariff Board. The Central Board of Kevenue reported that 


there was no prbna facie case for reference to the Tariff Board for 
two reasons. First, because in their view it was neither neeessaiy 
nor desirable on general economic grounds or from the point o£ 
view of ensuring the country against shortage in time of war to dis- 
pense with sea-borne salt and, secondly, because tliere was insuffi- 
cient evidence to show that enough w'hite crushed salt could be 
produced in India to supply the needs of Bengal where most of the 
imnorted salt was consumed. The matter was debated in the Iiegis- 
lative Assembly in March, 1929, and the debates revealed that there 
was considerable dissatisfaction with the above conclusion. Govern- 
ment accordingly re-considered the position and referred the matter 
to the Tariff Board for enquiiy. An Act was subsequently passed 
in 1931 imposing an additional duty of annas per maund on - all 
salt imported into any port in British India except Aden and Pcnm, 
the duty heiug entirely remitted, subject to certain conditions, in the 
ease of salt imported from any place in India (includmg Aden;. 
The duty was subseguently reduced to 21 annas m 1933 and it* 
duration was extended from time to time 30th 

A Bill to extend its duration till the 30tli April, 1933, reduct 

the dutv to li annas was introdiiceil in the Legislative A.sscmo^v.ca 
the 8th* April; 1936, and is now on the Statute Book, as Act-JI of 
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annas 7 per cwt. on magnesium cliioride until the 31st March 
1939, and protective duties at varyhig rates from annas 6 per cwt 
to Rs. 5-3-0 per cwt. on acids and chlorides and sulphates of certain 
met^s Avith etfeet up • to the 31st March 1933. The protective 
imposed under* the .Act on chemicals, other than. , magnesium 
cluonde, then lapsed. These were afterAvards liable to the ordinary, 
rcA’enue duties imposed under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894,. and 
subsequently by the amending Tariff Act of 1934. The protective- 
duty on magnesium cldoride A\*as increased to Rs. 1-5-0 per caa*1.- or 
25 per cent, ad valorem, Avhichever is higher, by the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1934 and Avill remain in force till the 31st March 1939. 

The claims of the Indian kerosene oil industry to protection 
against the injury roflicted on it by a kerosene price war in progress 
in India betAveen the Standard Oil Company of Ilew York and the 
Royal Dutch Shell Group were considered by the Tariff Board which 
reported in 1929-30 that no case had been made out for safeguarding 
It. Tins vieAV Avas accepted by the GoAernment of India. 

The question of granting protection to the manufacture of 
deetne "wires and cables was referred to the Tariff Board for enquiry 
.in 1931. The Tariff Board, reported in 1932 that the industry did 
.not satmfy the conditions laid doAvn by the Indian Fiscal Commission 
and did not recommend the grant of protection to it. The 
Government of India accepted this recommendation. 


In the same year, the question of protection to the glass industry 
was also considered by the Tariff Board. The Government of 
India were unable to accept the view taken by the Board that the 
absence of satisfactory sources of soda ash in the country did not 
invalidate the claim for imotection. They Avere of opinion that the 
high cost of indigenous raw materials in the United Provinces, 
which was the biggest glass producing province, as compared with 
the cost of imported raw materials at the ports of importation was 
a fatal obstacle to the development of the industry in spite of any 
protection that might be given. The claim to protection Avas not 
accepted, but concessions valid for 3 years in the shape of refunds 
of the entire import duty paid on soda ash of British or Colonial 
origin and the ^cess over 10 per cent, ad valorem in the cae of 
nol^ritish ash used by Indian glass manufacturers, were sanctioned. 

(V) SATEGUABPnTG PPTEES. 

In 1932-33, the GoAremment of India received represenlatmns 
from munerons minor industries for the adoption of lepisliitive 
measures to combat the menace arising from the importation of 
VnrMwn. and particularly Japanese goods at phenomenally low pnces. 
ThSf Mwesfntatioiis Avere strongly supported by commercial bo^es, 
Th^e P ois Rht'OTJcaTj tlirousliout India and the Government 
Std lnd.«rle. Bill in L,.-* 
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Sevei-al enquiries for Indian products by foreign. Governments have 
also been received. - • . ’ 

Standardization of specifications by the Department in a large 
number of cases has reduced the types and sizes in respect of a 
rariety of articles required by Government Departme^nts to the 
absolute minimum. . This has enabled the manufacturers to improve 
their methods of production by concentrating on the specified types 
and sizes' of articles and to lower their, costs of production by 
increasing their output. Such standardization has been possible in 
respect of a large number of articles such as ammimition boots, 
postman's bags, enamelled sign boards, iron cash and railway 
travelling safes, galvanized steel buckets, putties, drills, pugree 
cloths, cardigan jackets, towels, blankets, threads and twines, bunt- 
ing, tents, etc. 

(i7i) Bail Wat srATEBiAL, 


The Eailway Board has followed a similar policy in the pur- 
chase of stores by and on behalf of railways. Price preferences have 
been allowed, in faA'-our of the indigenous material and tenders for 
stores required by State-managed Bailwaj's are invited under the 
Bupee Tender System. State-managed Bailways have instructions 
to pbtain the orders of the Eailway Board before accepting tenders 
for locomotive, carriage and wagon component parts from abroad, in 
eases where Indian manufacturers have also submitted quotations. 
In the case of other classes of stores manufactured in India, State- 
managed Bailways submit quarterly returns giving details of all cases 
in which orders were* placed for articles of foreign manufacture 
when quotations from Indian manufacturers were received, together 
with reasons for such action. 


The pturchase of a substantial part of the stores required by 
qtfltfi-maM^'ed Railways has been entrusted to the Indian Stores 
Denartment which now deals with about 250 items. The value of 
Se« sSS has increased from Es. 74 lakhs in 1927-28 to Ks. 278 

lakhs in 1935-36. 

mannfaetnrers have been encouraged in a variety of 
nthPr wavs All orders for major bridge work and lor the renewal 
S larn-e toi'dges such as the Ava (Burma), Willingdon ( East todian 
Railway) Broach (Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway), 
Chambal and Sindli (Great Indian Peninsula Railway) were placed 
for construction in India. The Indian Iron and .Steel Company 
obtained a long term contract in 1931 for the production of pig iron 
for subsequent conversion into cast iron sleepers. The coal indosiiy 
ba<! been assisted by reducing the raisings from Railway coIlicrie.< 
from 50 per cent, in 1926-27 to 33.3 per cent, in 1936-.37 of the require- 
ment' of Sta^e-nianaged Bailways, the balance being purcha.sed from 
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lu the United Provinces, a Stores Department tvas set up in 
1921 as an experimental jueasnre and made permanent in 1926. The 
purchase of stationery was also entrusted to it from 1931-32. An 
idea of the success of the policy of giving preference to articles of 
indigenous manufacture can be gathered from the fact that the 
percentage of the total value of Indian made articles to the value of 
the total purchases made in a year has gradually increased from 62 
in 1929 to SI in 19o4. The Rupee Tender Rules were adopted by 
the Local Government in the year 1935. 

The Government of Assam revised their Stores Rules, on the 
lines of the new Rules issued by the Government of India, in the ' 
year 1930 and the Government of Bihar and Orissa in 1931. The . 
Government of the Xorth-West Frontier Province adopted the . 
rules of the Central Government in 1933. 
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Bauxite, 52, 
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mica, 57. 
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sericulture 21. 

soft coke, 63. 

stores purchase, 83* 

Sugarcane Act, application of, 70. 
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uroolien industry, 22. 

Biscuits, 33. 

Blankets, 22, 41, 45, 79. 

Boat building, 45. 

Bobbins, 51. 

Bombay— 

cottage industries, 24. 
financial assistance, 40, 
hantlln om industry, 18, 19, 26« 
intelligence and technical assistance, 32, 
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C— contd. 

ConfcctiosajE 7 » 52. 

Conference — 

Fourth Industries, 2. 

Fifth Industries, 41, 43, 47. 

Sixth Industries, 6, 20, 21, 26, 30* 

Seventh Industries, 20, 30- 
Constitutional Kefomis, see under Keforms, 
Constitutional. 

Cooking ranges, 46. 

Co-operative Societies, 26, 27, 28, 20, 30,.41,42. 
Copper, 45, 48, 49. 

Copper plating, 45. 

Copper rod, 74. 

Cottage industries — 
demonstrations in, 23* 
financial aid to, 39, 40, 41- 
Government purchases of . . . .products, 81. 
Institute, Patna, 22, 25, 27, 28. 

Purdah section of ... . in Bihar and 
Orissa, 27. 
silk weaving, 20, 21. 
textiles, 18. 
wool weaving, 22. 

Cotton, 33, 38, 63. 

Cotton textile industiy, 19, 62 — 65* 

Cutlery, 23, 25, 45. 

Qylinder oil, 77, 78. 

D 

Dairying, 15. 

Delhi, 14, 23, 30, 33, 34, 52. 

Demonstrationfa) — 

in Burma, in lacquer work and pottery, 30. 
in cottage industries, 23- 
in fly-shuttle looms fitted with jacquard 
machiiies in the Punjab, 19. 
in handloom weaving, 18. 
in sericulture in Madras, 20* 
in wool weaving, 22. 
object of . , . .fhotories, 44. 
of working of maohineiy, 24. 
ionnety and workshop, Bengal, 45. 
Deportment of 

Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 31, 
33. 

Industries and Labour, 2, 6. 

Industries, Bengal, 8, 51. 

Industries, Bihar and Orissa, 7, 25, 29- 
InduBtries, Bombay, 6, 52. 


D — conid. 

Department of — eon(d. 

Industries, Central Provinces, 19- 
Industries, Delhi, 30. 

Industries, Madras, 6, 20, 52. 

Industries, Punjab, 7, 28, 34, 62. 
Industries, United Provinces, 34, 41. 

Desk knives, 81. 

Director(s) of Industries, 6, 7, 28 41, 45. 
Disinfectants, 41, 49, 50. 

Distillery, 40, 

' Dobby, 18, 19, 52. 

Dry ceils, 52. 

* DuiSSBrin the, 15. 

Dairies, 22, 24, 25. 

Dutch East Indies, 54, 55. 

Duties on — 
cables, 73. 

heavy chemicals, 72. 
iron and steel, 59 — 61. 

Japanese goods, 74. 
kerosene oil, 73. 
matches, 72. 
paper, 70, 71. 
raw materials, 74, 75. 
salt, 71. 

silver and gold thread, 72. 
soda ash, 73. 
sugar, 67 — 70. 
textile goods, 62—66. 
wheat, 72. 

I^e, ‘ Turkey red *, 35. 

Dyeing — 

experiments, 24. 

experimenta at Government Weaving Insti- 
tute, Serampur, 51. 

monograph on .... by Central Provinces, 
34. 

practical instruction in, 19, 22, 23. 
supply of materials for, 20. 

£ 

Electric{al) — > 
engineering, 11. 
fans, 41, 78. 
insulators, 33. 
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p 

Faint» 44, 48, 49, 78. 

Paper, 48, 52, 70, 81. * 

•paper mills, 38. 

Pebrine disease, 49. 

Pectin, 52. 

Pencils, 41. 

Peppermint oil, 24. 

Petrol, 32. 

Piece-goods,*62, 63, 64, 65, 

Pig-iron, 52, 79. 

Pipes, 60, 78- 
Pisciculture, 34. 

Platinum wire, 52. 

Ply-wood, 48. 

Pochkanwala, Sir S. N., 42. 

Points, railway, 80. 

Polishes, 51. 

Post boxes, 23. 

Postman’s bags, 79, 

Pottery — 

assistance in the Punjab, 25. 
at Harcourt Butler Technological Insti- 
tute, 50. 
at Khurja, 24. 

demonstrations in ... . in Bengal, 23. 
demonstrations in .... in Burma, 30. 
improvements in .... in Bengal, 51. 
pamphlets on, 34. 
school at Insein, 23. 

Preference — 

order of ... . for Government purchases, 
76. 

to Indian made articles, 77, 81, 82, 83. 
under Ottawa Trade .Agreement, 62. 
Printing, 9, 20, 22, 74, SO. 

Printing and Stationery, SO, 82. 

Protection — 
glass, 73. 

heavy chemicals, 72, 73. 
iron and steel, 59, 61. 
kerosene oil,j73. 
matches, 72. 
paper, 70. 

salt, 71. : 


P^contd. 

Protection— co«/d- 
sugar, 67-70. 
textiles, 19, 62-66* 
wire and wire nail^ 60. 

Public Accounts Conunittoc, C. P., 7. 
Punjab — 

Banking Enquiry Committee, 39. 
cottage industries, 23, 25, 28, 
exhibitions, 29. 

financial assistance, 37, 39, 40. 

handloom industry, 19, 27. 

hydro-electricity, 36. 

research, 52. 

retrenchment, 7. 

survey of industries, 33. 

stores purchase, 80, 82. 

technical education, 9, 10, 12, 14, 17. 

technical intelligence, 32. 

wooUen industry, 22. 

Q 

Quinine factory, 46. 

R 

Railway material, 42, 43, 48, 60, 79, SO. 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 57. 
Rainy, Sir George, GS. 

Reforms, Constitutional,^!, 2, 3, 42. 
Resins, 52. 

I Retrenchment, 2, 0, 7, 18. 

Rico mill, 36, 42. 

Royal — 

Air Force Depot, Karachi, 10. 
Comml^ion7on ^^gricuUu^e, 3, 31, 49. 
DutcIi][Shc]l Group, 73. 

Rubber, 55. 

Rupee Tender Rules, 70, 77. 82, S3. 
Rus-ia, 4'). 

S 

Salt, 71. 

Sands, 42, 50. 

Santonin, 48, 49. 

Saponin. 52. 

Sapu'ood, 48. 

Sarawak, «75, 

Saw xnilUy 38, 42,*; 15, 40. 

ScK-or-*, 81. 

Security Printing 0, 45. 

Sericulture. 20. 21, 29, 49, 65. 
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T— contd. 

Tfextife s C GT\idm 

protectfon to, 62-66. ' 

snpply of appliances, 39. 

IhoMson Civil Engineeiing Collie, Boorkee, 

TU, 50. 

Ti!e3,33. 

Timber. 45, 46, ^.50. 

^IQ, o6. 

Tin plate; 61. j 

Tobacco conise, 15. 

Toilet goods, 25. 

To'S'els, 79- 
Toys, 25- 

Trade Commissioner, Indian, 3I,®32 
Tube wells, 45. * 

Turkey Red ’/cloth, 35- 
Twine, 79, 81. 

Twist and yam, duties on, 62. 

Type-writers, SI. 

U I 

Umbrella making, 23, 34. * ' 

L’nion of South .\fiica, 73. I ^ 

X^nized Kingdom — I ^ 

competition vrith Indian miU prodncfa, / 


U — contd,' 


consumption of tea in the, 54. 
imports of Indian raw cotton, 63. 
imports of pig iron, 61. 
preference to ... . pr^iucts, 62. 

in .... inmarine 

United Provinces 

cottage industries, 22, 24 2S I 

demonamstion factories, *4rL i 

exhibitions, 3u. I 

financial assistance, 41, 42. | 

Sjass. 73. I 

kandlootn industry, 20, 27. j 

bydro-elcctricity, 36. | 

ssortsj pnrchacc, S3. 

LSQUIIi—^CKX— 22-9.36— GIPS ‘ 


I sugar, 12, 70. 

I Sugarcane Act. application of. 70 
snrrejr of mdustrie... 34. 
teclmieal education. 9, 10. 13. I4, 13, 

V 

Vacuum brakes, SO. 

Veneers, 48. 

Vic»* 

Tlcuoii, 

Vah-atanna Oil and Ffcnr JSiOs, Ltd.. M 

w 

stipends, 16- 

AVagons, SO. 

Waterproofing, 9, 50. 

Wax cloth, 81. 

Weaving — 

handloom. 18. 19. 30. 

itu^tn^and^ohooU, 7. 13, 16. 13. ,3. 


I Wheat, 72. 

White lead, 73. 

WilJingdon Rridgo, 3.1, 70. 

^Villingdon, Lord, 4. 

Wire, steel, 59, 60. 

Wood — 

-iic Seasoning, 1^. 

A=cuprocc«, 13. 

■ pnlPf 71. 

^'TcoHsn inda^tt;.-. ij. 2t. 13, C6. 

Worsted, 66. 

Yam- ^ 

«n--umption by h-indl W 

faohtiwforouppi..,,,- . • • ”• 

bhnktc ^,.1 “i . 

in the I'nitoi 

Frefcre.acc to Urjt-.'j, .;3, oi! “ ' 
pn.fU-vlivedat-v^ 62, 

protective datv».n -.r 

loom m.iujtn-. 19. * on 



